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19.7% Increase 


APR 16 194/ 
1946-47 Benevolences through March 31, as reported 


by Presbyterian, U. S., Agencies Durham, N. 


Increase Per 
Amount Over Cent 
Received Last Year Increase 
FOREIGN MISSIONS (Nashville)... $1,376,932 $187 497 16% 
HOME MISSIONS (Atlanta)........ 554 , 186 64 ,978 13 
Emergency Fund 450 477 156 ,893 53 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF (Louis- 
357 ,302 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
PUBLICATION (Richmond) 149 654 
ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
(Richmond) 


I 2s i> 6s cae suedl $2,923,830 $ 481,171 
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Letters to the Editors 


After 40 Years, Hopes 





to See Reunion Come 





Brighter Prospects 


To the Editors: 

Please thank you and 
also extend my commendation 
for the splendid editorial, “Let Presby- 
terians lLeunite,” appearing in the April 
7 issue of THE OUTLOOK. It is indeed 
an excellent appeal and if someone who 
has the money would get you to let him 
have it printed in pamphlet form and 
then mail a copy to every officer in our 
denomination he would be joining hands 
with you in making the finest sort of 
contribution to the growth of Presbyte- 
rianism and the on-going of Christ’s King- 
dom. 

For nearly forty years, or all of my 
ministerial life, I have been longing for 
the day to come when reunion with our 
brethren of the U. S. A, Church would 
be consummated, and am continuing to 
hope that I will be spared to see it. It 
certainly does my heart good to know 
that the prospects for same are brighter 
now than they have been for a long time. 

J. A. CHRISTIAN. 


permit me to 
warmest 


Amelia C. H., Va. 


Here’s a Good Start 


To the Editors: 


It has been in my mind to write you 
proposing that your esteemed paper set 
forth the positive reasons for effecting 
the reunion of the two larger bodies of 
Presbyterians in the United States. You 
have met some of the invalid arguments 
advanced against it. But there are a lot 
of rank-and-file members who are prone 
to ask, when the issue is mentioned, what 
reasons for it, and what is to be gained by 
it. Now your editorial, “Let Presbyte- 
rians Unite,” (OUTLOOK, April 7) gives 
us something along that line. There 
should be fuller and further statements. 

There are many towns and villages 
where two or more Presbyterian churches 
are barely maintaining existence separately 
and would unite if the denominations 
united. In many cases one or another 
local church has already died, and with- 
out giving much of its strength to the 
other Presbyterian body. There are home 
mission churches which could be much 
more satisfactorily served if groupings 
were established according to geographi- 
cal advantage, and the present separation 


of administration did not stand in the 
way. One mery well believe that there are 
gains of a very practical nature to be se- 
cured by union in the matter of maintain- 
ing colleges and in serving mission and 
benevolent causes. Let us have something 
more of the positive in this discussion in 
your columns, ‘ 
CHAS. S. RAMSAY. 

Lynnville, Tenn. 

EDITORS’ NOTE—Thank you, Dr. Ram- 
say. That’s a good start. Now, who will 
be next? 


Enthusiasm in Brazil 
To the Editors: 

I should like to use this opportun- 
ity to express my appreciation of THE 
OUTLOOK. Although I was raised in a 
Presbyterian missionary family, and raised 
on church papers, this is the first one 
that I have been really enthusiastic about. 
In a way, I'm sorry there was not an 
OUTLOOK about ten years ago, when I 
was studying in the States. If I had 
sensed in the U. S. church at that time 
the spirit that it sets forth, I might not 
have gone elsewhere for my graduate 
work, where I felt that the church had a 
relevant message for the specific needs of 
people in our day. My congratulations to 
you for “letting some fresh air’ into the 
church; I hope you will keep up the good 
work and get results in the measure that 
you deserve. 

BILLY GAMMON. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Moderation Commended 
To the Editors: 

In Philippians 4:5 Paul says, “Let your 
moderation be known unto all men.” This 
text might be applied very profitably in 
present day discussions and activities re- 
garding church union and racial relations. 
These are separate issues, but they have 
a bearing one on the otner. Concerning 
both these problems there has been con- 
siderable discussion and some feeling. The 
writer, a native of the South but for 
nearly nineteen years a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church in would 
like to make some observations in the 
columns of your paper. 


Canada, 


First, as to church union. Every one 
will adm.t that unity is essential in every 
successful enterprise in Church or State, 
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in war or in peace. However, it does not 
follow that organic union is necessary. 
In the recent global conflict very much 
depended upon the spirit of unity and 
cooperation ameueng the allied forces: It 
might almost be said that without this the 
war could not have been won. . . . But 
in all the great conflict there was no at: 
tempt made to amalgamate nations or 
fighting forces. 

So today in the great contest that is 
going on in the world against the forces 
of evil there should be unity of spirit and 
cooperation in plans and efforts among 
the different Protestant churches. But 
unity and fraternal cooperation need not 
involve organic church union. If too much 
zeal is shown—particularly, immoderate 
zeal—in an effort to bring into one or- 
ganized body people of different tradi- 
tions and loyalties, more harm than good 
may result. . 

Now regarding the matter of racial rela- 
tions between the white people and the 
Negroes. Here again there is need of 
moderation in thought and action. With- 
out going into the question of how and 
when they became so, the white people 
and the Negroes are two distinct races. 
In my judgment we would do well to re- 
member that they are two and not one, 
and that each race should be encouraged 
to retain its own integrity, and to enjoy 
its own rights and privileges in its own 
sphere of life and influence. Members 
of either race will be happier in main- 
taining associations and relations with 
their own people. For example, a white 
family would not be happy in the section 
of a town inhabited altogether by Ne- 
groes, nor would a Negro family be happy 
in a section of some town where there 
were no Negroes. This being true why go 
out of one’s way to bring them into close 
contact at Montreat or elsewhere? Sup- 
pose that every railway car had a sepa- 
rate apartment for the two races. Would 
that be an unjust discrimination against 
either? No right minded person of either 
race should desire an amalgamation of the 
two. This being true there must be a 
dividing line somewhere. Common sense 
and true religion should help to determine 
where that line is to be. The principles 
of Christianity understood and practiced 
by both races will result in “preserving 
the honor and performing the duties be- 
longing to every one in their several re- 
lations, as superiors, inferiors, or equals.” 

“Let your moderation be known unto all 
men.” 


KENNETH McCASKILL. 


MecDonald’s Corners, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Typographical Error 
To the Editors: 


Thank you for your generous coopera- 
tion in publishing the letter on the youth 
convention in your April 7 issue. Per- 
haps few will notice your typographical 
error in the third paragraph . .. where 
the letter said: 

“There was no thought of adverting to 
the idea of race amalgamation, so gener- 
ally discredited today by Christians of 
both races.” (The printed letter was made 
to read: “race and amalgamation.”) 

Most certainly the convention did con- 
sider interracial matters. You can’t dis- 
cuss the responsibility of Anglo-Saxons’ 
going to other races today with the gos- 
pel and not discuss race. That is crys- 
tal clear. But racial amalgamation is 
another thing. 


H. KERR TAYLOR. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Protestant Churches 
Urged to Work for 


End of TaxExemption 


Christian Century Calls Present 


System ‘‘Bad Public Policy’ 


Chicago (RNS)—The Christian Cen- 
tury called upon the nation’s Prot- 
estant churches here to begin a cam- 
paign to end present tax exemptions 
on property used for religious pur- 
poses. 

Churches should pay taxes on houses 
of worship, parsonages and parochial 
schools, the national Protestant weekly 
said, because “it is bad public policy” 
for the government to exempt religious 
groups from their share of property 
taxation. It charged taxpayers are be- 
coming increasingly discontented with 
the accumulation of tax-exempt prop- 
erty by churches. 

The paper advocated, however, that 
church hospitals and similar institu- 
tions which have secular counterparts 
should remain exempt because ‘the 
humanitarian ends served by these in- 
stitutions are the same, and _ their 
exemption from tax does not violate 
the principle of separation of church 
and state.” 

The editorial warned Protestants 
that they cannot ‘‘make a genuine pro- 
test” against demands by Roman 
Catholics for public funds to support 
parochial schools, ‘‘while they accept 
for their churches the compulsory sup- 
port of unwilling taxpayers.”’ 


Six Doctors Are Dismissed 
For Stand on Birth Control 


Waterbury, Conn. (RNS)—Six Prot- 
estant doctors said here they had been 
dismissed from the staffs of three 
Roman Catholic hospitals in Connecti- 
cut for refusing to withdraw from a 
group of physicians supporting a birth- 
control measure pending in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The bill would permit doctors to give 
information on birth control to patients 
whose health they believe would be 
endangered by pregnancy. 

Drs. Joseph L. Hetzel, John H. Fos- 
ter, and Arthur H. Jackson declared 
they were dismissed by St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital here. Dr. Oliver L. Stringfield 
Said he was dismissed by St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Stamford. The third hospital 
named was St. Vincent’s in Bridgeport. 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 








ROME—Fears of Italian Protestants 
that the Lateran Agreement of 1929 
between Italy and the Holy See would 
be incorporated in the new constitu- 
tion of lialy, were realized late in 
March when the Constituent Assembly 
voted 350-149 to uphold the agreement. 
The Lateran Agreement. established 
Roman Catholicism as ‘the only state 
religion’ in Italy, and recognizes 
Vatican City as an independent city, 
with the Pope as its temporal ruler. 

NEW YORK—Veterans training 
for the ministry constitute 25% of the 
total enrollment in 119 leading theo- 
logical seminaries, according to a sur- 
vey made by the Commission on the 
Ministry of the Federal Council of 
Churches. LONDON—British 
churciimen and doctors are divided as 
to whether ‘test tuve’’ babies should 
be encouraged, according to a series of 
discussions sponsored by the British 
Morality Counc:l, a report of which has 
just been made public here. Most 
churchmen, according to the report, de- 
nounced artificial insemination as ‘‘de- 
grading and adulterous unless’ the 
donor is the woman’s husband.” Some 
doctors said the practice is ‘‘often jus- 
tifiable because it will bring into many 
homes happiness where unhappiness 
previously existed, and tends not to 
acsiroy but to safeguard the marriage.’’ 

EDINBURGH—Heated discussion 
greeted a proposal before Edinburgh 
Presbytery that the Church of Scotland 
curtail its foreign missionary activities 
because of inadequate financial sup- 
port from its membership. The pro- 
posal recommended withdrawal of mis- 
sionaries f1om part of the mission field 
for from ten to fifteen years. There 
is now an accumulated deficit of $240,- 
000. . . . WASHINGTON, D. C.—Great 
Britain has become the 14th European 
country to which CARE food packages 
may be sent, as the result of the suc- 
cessful conclusion of negotiations with 
the British government. . - QUEBEC 
CITY—Quebec Presbytery of the Pres- 
byterinn Church in Canada has over- 
tured the church’s General Assembly 
to “‘withdraw trom all organizational 
affiliations with ali ecclesiastical bodies 
outside of itself except the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. 


Overtures Seek More 
Funds for Annuitants, 


Christian Education 


One Wants Two Moderators; 
Movie Drinking Scenes Condemned 


Among the usual overtures being sent 
up to the General Assembly this year 
will be found some taking a different 
course, seeking such actions as these: 

More for Annuitants: Claiming that 
present regulations make for extreme 
difficulties for ministers retired under 
provisions of the annuity fund, Columbia 
Presbytery (Tenn.) overtures the As- 
sembly “to devise a plan for the relief 
of this situation, and to authorize the 
Executive Committee of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief to borrow 
such an amount as is necessary to this 
end until this call can be presented to 
our churches and funds collected.’”’ Says 
the presbytery: ‘It is inconceivable that 
we should consent to leave these serv- 
ants of the church to suffer such dire 
want and be dependent on public charity 
for the barest necessities for maintain- 
ing existence. If we allow this reproach 
to continue we cannot have the face to 
ask a gracious God to bless our efforts 
in any other field of activity.”’ 

$150,000 Education Fund—tThe Pres- 
bytery of Mobile and the Synods of 
Florida and Tennessee ask that $150,- 
000 from Assembly’s benevolences be 
used to encourage student work in col- 
leges and seminaries, Florida specifying: 
$60,000, student work; $60,000, col- 
leges; $15,000 seminaries; $15,000 com- 
petitive scholarship contest. 

Two Moderators: Granville Presby- 
tery (N. C.) asks for the election of two 
moderators of the Assembly: one to 
preside and perform all customary 
duties, being elected because of modera- 
torial qualifications; the other to be 
honorary moderator, elected primarily in 
recognition of long and outstanding 
service to the church. 

Condemnation of Drinking Scenes: 
From Mid-Texas Presbytery comes an 
overture asking the Assembly to con- 
demn the unnecessary liquor scenes in 
moving pictures, this action to be com- 
municated to the Johnson Censorship 
Office. 

Popular Report: St. Louis Presbytery 
wants the Assembly to authorize prep- 
aration of a popular report of its 
agencies’ financial receipts and other in- 
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formation, “similar to the annual 
ports prepared by many large 
mercial corporations for the information 
of stockholders” for general distribu- 
tion, 


Uniform Church School 


Lessons 75 Years Old 
Chicago (RNS)—The 


re- 
com- 


International 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


eral secretary of 
Council 


the International 
of Religious Education. 

Adoption of the uniform lessons was 
first approved on April 18, 1872, by the 
International Sunday School Association, 
forerunner of the present religious edu- 
cation group. It was the first major 
project on which American Protestant 
Sunday School forces united. 








Uniform -Lessons, used in Protestant The lessons were established by John 
church schools throughout the United H. Vincent, a Methodist pastor and later 
States and Canada, will be 75 years old a bishop, who also organized the Ox- 
on April 18, it was announced here ford League, which subsequently be- 
by Philip C. Landers, associate gen- came the Epworth League. 
Life in Holland 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Amsterdam—tTraveling from Britain  servative business circles’ also agree 


to Holland makes one conscious of the 
depth of the economic problem which 
Britain faces; for Holland, only so re- 
cently an occupied nation, eats better 
and lives better than the people otf 
Britain. 

The Dutch the visitor that 
they are living in a fools’ paradise, 
just as much as Britain, since they are 
for the moment still existing on bor- 
rowed funds and will not make good 
the deficit created by the Nazi looting 
of the country for a long time to come. 
But if it is a fools’ paradise, it is at 
least a more comfortable one than 
Britain's. 

I have had the opportunity of talking 
to the people of the country at the four 
universities, Leyden, Utrecht, Gronin- 
gen and Amsterdam, and at meetings 
of ministers, business men, and labor 
leaders in every one of the large cities. 

Everywhere one is, of course, ques- 
tioned about America, about the mean- 
ing of recent political developments in 
our nation, about the consistency of 
our purpose to remain in Europe, and 
about the prevailing moods in Ameri- 
can opinion. These questions impress 
upon an American visitor the magni- 
tude of American power, which, in some 
respects, is more fully understood out- 
side, than inside our country. 

Many people in Holland say that they 
wish that Britain were stronger than it 
is; but they see little hope of the re- 
vival of British strength. I am not sure 
but that they wish we were a little 
weaker because they have a certain de- 
gree of apprehension about us, fear- 
ing that we will not use our power to 
consistent purpose. 

The reason they are anxious is quite 
plainly that Holland is typical of that 
part of western Europe which fears the 
Russian domination of the continent. 
No one expresses this fear more vigor- 
ously than the newly organized Dutch 
labor party, which holds better than 
one-fourth of the seats in the Dutch 
parliament. 

On the other hand, the party is quite 
certain that mere firmness against Rus- 
sia is not enough. Even the most con- 


assure 


with the labor people in affirming that 
the real problem is to prevent the spread 
of economic decay in western Europe. 
There is real unanimity in the proposi- 


tion that Russian expansion must be 
resisted, but almost equal unanimity in 
the belief that such a policy is not 
enough. 


There is an increasing interest in Ger- 
many and a growing belief that the 
economic wasteland in Germany is not 
to anyone’s advantage. Rotterdam 
water-born trade, for instance, lan- 
guishes because of the destruction of 
the German economy. Thus the sense 
of a mutuality of interest between vic- 
tor and vanquished foe graduallv dis- 
sipates the vindictive passions of war. 

These passions still exist, 
in the general population because the 
Dutch people do not forget that they 
almost starved to death in the final win- 
ter of the war. Not a German word is 
spoken anywhere, though all the peo- 
ple know German. 


however, 


The fear of a further disintegration 
of western European life is very real. 
It is feared particularly that Britain 
and America will fail to come to terms 
with Russia about the economic life of 
Germany and will not dare to organize 
western Germany independently. It is 
feared that failure to take such action 
will further aggravate the economic 
crisis in western Europe, and will make 
it increasingly difficult for the masses 
to avoid the infection of Communism. 

The Dutch are reminded of this dan- 
ger by the fact that in Amsterdam the 
Communists now have 33% of the votes 
in the city. In the nation as a whole 
the percentage is 10. 

The Dutch may be living on the edge 
of the chaos, but one would hardly 
notice it. For the thrift and diligence 
of their daily life are just as marked 
characteristics of Dutch character as in 
the past; and the profound traditional 
piety of the nation has also not changed. 
It is the least secularized of all modern 
nations. 


(Copyright, 1947, by 


Service) 


Religious News 


APRIL 21, 1947 
Three Ministers’ Retreats 
Gain Enthusiastic Response 


Continuing the plan inaugurated last 
year, Patrick H. Carmichael, leadership 


education director of the Southern 
Presbyterian church, recently held 
three retreats for ministers in differ- 


ent sections of the church—Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Macon, Ga., and Dallas. At 
each of these retreats from twenty-five 
to thirty-five ministers from widely- 
scattered localities joined in a three- 
day study of serious proportions under 
the respective leadership of Leland Fos- 
ter Wood, Otto A. Piper and Harrison 
Ray Anderson. In each retreat John 
M. Alexander and John H. Marion, Jr., 
Assembly’s radio and Christian Rela- 
tions directors respectively, led discus- 
sions on their new and developing de- 
partments. 


Regional Office in Atlanta to 
Serve National Organizations 


Charles P, Taft, Cincinnati lawyer 
and president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, addressed a meeting at the 
North Avenue Presbyterian church, 
Atlanta recently, which recognized the 
official opening of a regional office in 
Atlanta which will serve the Federal 
Council, the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, the Home Mission 
Council of North America, and the For- 
eign Mission Conference. Dr. Paul Weir 
formerly of Miami, Fla., will direct this 
new office. 

Mr. Taft said the greatest social need 
of the church is acquiring ‘knowledge 
of the techniques of cooperation.” He 
was critical of ‘‘the churches’ failure to 
aid laymen with their everyday prob- 
lems,’’ and proposed that the Federal 
Council mobilize united American lay 
thought to influence world affairs. 

Bishop Arthur Moore of the Metho- 
dist Church asserted that ‘‘a sectional, 
factional, divided church cannot cope 
with secularism, nationalism and ma- 
terialism. A warring church won’t pro- 
duce a warless world. There are many 
demands for comradeship, none for com- 
petition.”’ 





194.7 Commencement 





Commencement speakers already in 
the news include: 


At Peace College: Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, U. S. Congresswoman from 
California, June 3; Ben R. Lacy, Jr., 
the baccalaureate sermon, June 1. 


At Presbyterian Junior College: Clyd 
A. Erwin, superintendent of public in- 
struction of the State of North Caro- 
lina, May 30; Dan T. Caldwell, director- 
elect of the synod’s Christian education 
committee, May 25. 

At Hampden-Sydney: Governor Wil- 
liam M. Tuck, Jr., June 3; Ernest Trice 
Thompson on June 1 will preach the bac- 
calaureate sermon. 
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With the church’s new Committee on Negro Work just getting underway, 
this discussion by the chairman is of unusual interest and importance. 


The Golden Rule and Racial Relationships 


By J. MCDOWELL RICHARDS* 


MONG ALL THE PROBLEMS which confront us in our 

troubled world, there is none which affords a more 

acid test both of democracy and of Christianity than 
that of racial relationships. It is also probably true that 
no problem of our day is more difficult or more complex 
than this. There is no easy solution 
for the difficulties with which it 
confronts us, and it is not likely 
that we shall solve our questions 
overnight. Certainly, however, we 
cannot be content with the situation 
which now exists, fraught with all 
the tragic possibilities which it 
holds, nor can we escape our share 
of responsibility for finding a better 
way. It is the Christian's faith that 
the way of solution for this as for 
other human problems can and must 
be found through obedience to the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
and that they will be found in no other. 

There is little argument in any quarter about the validity 
of the Golden Rule. It is widely praised by men of all 
faiths, and of no faith, as embodying a sound and de- 
pendable principle for human relationships.. Many a man, 
when asked to accept Christ and to unite with the church, 
replies that he has no particular religious faith but that 
he tries to base his life upon the Golden Rule, and that he 
considers this enough. Evidently such a man has almost 
as little understanding of what the Golden Rule actually 
requires of him as he does of the fact that man’s primary 
duty is to God. It is an exceedingly demanding obligation, 
this principle in which Christ summarizes the law and the 
prophets, and no man since the Master has ever fulfilled it 
perfectly. What one among us would dare come into the 
presence of God today and ask that he be judged by his 
own faithfulness and success in applying the Golden Rule 
in all the relationships of life and toward all men? Is 
there one among us who can apply that test strictly to his 
own life without being constrained rather to cry out, “God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner’? Nevertheless this command 
is binding upon all men, most especially upon Christians, 
and in a nearer approach to it is the only hope for an 
improvement in relationships between men and nations. 





See It As He Does 


If one would apply the Golden Rule intelligently in 
race relationships. he must first exercise a little consecrated 
imagination. He must ask himself: ‘How would I wish 
my neighbor to treat me if I were in the place which he 
occupies, and he were in mine?”’ It is not easy to see things 
from another man’s viewpoint. Have you ever tried to 
imagine how our pattern of things would look to you if you 
had been born in black? Certainly no one of us had any- 
thing to do with the circumstances under which he came 
into the world, nor can he, by all his planning and industry 
and achievements, do one thing to alter his ancestry and 
his hereditary family ties. It was not because of one man’s 
virtue that he was born white or of another man’s lack of 
virtue that he was born black. That issue was determined 
by God alone, and for his own sovereign purposes. The 
question before us has its application in the life of the 





*Dr. Richards, the president of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, is chairman of the Assembly's new Committee 
on Negro Work, of which Alex R. Batchelor is director. 
The committee's office is at 36 Hunter, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
The address from which this article is taken was de- 
livered before the Synod of Alabama. 


Negro as well as of the Caucasian, and he, too, must in- 
quire what is demanded of him by the Golden Rule, but 
I am addressing this discussion particularly to those wh? 
are white. If the Creator, in the exercise of his infinite 
wisdom, had clothed your soul in black, how would you 
wish to be treated by your neighbor whose soul, in that 
same Providence, wears white instead? It is not the pur- 
pose of this discussion to attempt to answer that question 
in detail. Certainly, however, there can be little argu- 
ment about this: the application of the Golden Rule would 
lead us to a state of things very different from that which 
now exists. Let us face a few of the facts in connection 
with our less privileged neighbors. 

There are still between nine and ten millioh Negroes 
living in the South. In spite of the comparative prosperity 
which exists at present, nearly all of these are in the finan- 
cially underprivileged group and suffer all the handicaps 
which are thereby entailed. Home ownership by Negroes 
is still comparatively rare. The type of housing available 
for the race is, on the whole, extremely poor, and often 
the rents charged for the facilities available are exorbitant 
in proportion to what the tenant receives. Too often the 
surroundings in which the Negro must live and grow are 
such as to make the spread of disease almost inevitable and 
to discourage the development of high moral standards and 
of noble character. It is seldom that adequate educational 
opportunities are provided for Negro children, although our 
law requires equality of opportunity in this respect. In 
eleven of our states the average public school outlay is still 
approximately $44.00 for the white child as against $12.57 
for the Negro. Parks, playgrounds, and libraries for use 
by this people are still notable by their absence. Medical 
care is inadequate and, though the incidence of disease is 
far greater among them, there is only one hospital bed 
available for each 2,000 Negroes as compared with one 
for each 150 whites. 


The Privileges Differ 


Although he must meet the same civic responsibilities as 
the white man, the colored citizen seldom enjoys the same 
privileges. He must pay taxes upon the same basis and 
is subject to the same military draft in time of war, but in 
many areas he is denied any opportunity to vote, regardless 
of his qualifications. Many times he is handled with little 
consideration by police officers, and too often the treatment 
which he receives in our courts of justice is different from 
that of his more privileged neighbor. Tribute should be 
paid in this connection to many of our judges who are doing 
all in their power to administer the law without regard to 
the color or condition of those concerned, and to the efforts 
of many individual citizens who have also labored for the 





WF. MIGHT HAVE SOME SURPRISES 





N TRYING to do Christian work among the Negroes 

we have too often gone about it with an air of 

superiority, condescension, and paternalism. If we 
have had that attitude we might as well change it. if 
we want our new plan (the Assembly’s Negro work 
program) to work. We had better leave it to the Lord 
to be the judge as to who is equal and who is superior 
If we know the mind of Christ on this subject. we would 
no doubt be in for some surprises. When we go to do 
Christian work among the Negroes we must remember 
that the ground around the Cross is level—WALTER 
L. LINGLE, in the Christian Observer. 
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right. Unfortunately, however, there are too many instances 
in which juries have not been impartial in their attitude 
toward the Negro as over against the white. Tragic events 
of recent months have also reminded us to our shame and 
sorrow that mob violence is not a thing of the past, and 
that it must often be hard for even the most upright Negro 
to escape a sense of insécurity and fear in the present state 
of our society. 

Religiously, too, the Negro is underprivileged. Despite 
the fact that a good percentage will be found in the mem- 
bership of the churches, the leadership of those churches 
is—with certain shining exceptions—inadequately equipped 
tor its task. It is a deplorable fact that far too few edu- 
cated Negroes are turning toward the ministry as a life 
work at the present time. In one southern state having 
a million Negro citizens, for example, 500,000 of these are 
claimed as members by a single denomination which has 
4,334 ministers. However, only 39 of these ministers are 
college graduates, only 93 finished high school, and only 
268 ever attended a theological seminary. Thus to 3,934 
leaders with very little education is entrusted the spiritual 
well-being of nearly 500,000 souls. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that 1,600 new ministers are required by Negro 
churches annually, yet on the average only 100 Negroes are 
graduated each year from theological seminaries or from 
schools having courses designated especially for training 
ministers. This means that 1,500 ministers take churches 
every year without having had adequate training for their 
work. Here is a tremendous need which is not being met by 
any church, or by all the churches together at present. 
The Presbyterian Church, US, has done less than might 
have been expected of it in ministering to the religious 
needs of this people, but is being challenged today to a 
new generosity and a new effort in the field of Negro work. 


“If My Skin Were Black—” 


What would I desire of my neighbor if my skin were 
black? Perhaps no two men would answer this question in 
exactly the same way, and certainly one must offer his own 
answer with diffidence in the light of that fact. Neverthe- 
less, I am going to suggest certain things which I believe 
I should want if I were a Negro. 

In the first place, I should wish the integrity of my race 
to be respected and preserved. To that end, I should ap- 
prove the preservation of the separateness of the races in so 
far as social matters are concerned, while desiring equal 
opportunity and equal justice in all respects. I should most 
certainly desire that my neighbors respect the sanctity of 
my home and the honor of my womanhood, and that those 
who insist so strongly on the protection of white women 
should be equally concerned for the protection of those who 
are black against all who would molest or harm them. 

Again, as a member of the Negro race, I should wish to 
be judged by the best of which my people are capable and 
not by the worst. The capacity and qualities of the Cau- 
casian race are not judged by its degenerate and ignorant 
elements, or by those who have deliberately given them- 
selves to crime, but by the leaders it has produced. Owing 
to circumstances beyond their control, most Negroes have 
had limited educational advantages and have served in 
menial occupations. This does not mean that Negroes are 
qualified only to be field hands or janitors. This race has 
also produced its Booker T. Washington, its Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, its George Washington Carver, and a host of others 
distinguished alike by intelligence and by character. I 
would want my neighbor to judge the true worth of my 
people and the potentialities of my children by remember- 
ing what our leaders have accomplished, rather than by 
pointing to the low standards of the multitude who have 
had no opportunity. 

And what else would I want if I were in the place of 
my Negro neighbor? I should want an opportunity to 
earn an honest and respectable living and to provide 1 
decent heme f inv family I should want to be treated 
just as fairly and rerously cs possible by my employer 
in the matter of salary paid me for honest effort, or to 
have a fair opportunity for the development of my own 
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business. I should want to be able to send my children 
to a good public school and to a good college, and cer- 
tainly I should want to be able to provide adequate medical 
care for them if they became ill. I should covet for them 
an opportunity to read good books, to play wholesome 
gaines, and to become strong in body, mind, and soul. I 
should want to enjoy the full protection of the law, and to 
be able to discharge the ordinary responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, including the casting of the ballot for those who govern 
me, when I am able to meet the qualifications that should 
properly be set by the state for all citizens alike. I should 
want to be treated with common courtesy by my neighbors 
and to know that my wife and children would not be 
subjected to gratuitous insults and indignities. I should 
want an opportunity for my family and myself to worship 
God in a church of beauty and dignity, and to hear the 
Word of God preached by a minister who had been ade- 
quately prepared for his task. I should want an oppor- 
tunity to make some worthy contribution to the life of my 
community and my nation. 


What White People Can Do 


Now, turning in a different direction, let us ask our- 
selves what we, as members of the white race, can do im- 
mediately toward the practice of the Golden Rule and the 
improvement of the conditions that confront us. One of the 
simplest steps which can be taken and yet one which is 
of utmost and immediate importance is that we should 
somehow maintain contact with members of the other race 
upon a basis of friendship and mutual confidence. This is 
not an easy thing to do, but most of the barriers have been 
erected on our side. In every community in these days 
the leaders of the two races ought to be in contact with 
one another and able to discuss frankly the problems and 
difficulties which confront us both alike. In many cities 
and towns of our Southland in past years, this contact 
has been made possible through interracial committees, a 
work that is being continued under the auspices of the 
Southern Regional Council, which has its offices in Atlanta, 
Ga. It would be a splendid thing if such a committee were 
organized and functioning today in every town of our sec- 
tion. 

Another matter of real importance is that we as Chris- 
tains should refuse to credit or to spread some of the 
vicious rumors which are so easily started and which do so 
much to increase tension between the races. In many in- 
stanecs, a little investigation of the facts will reveal that 
the tales which are being spread are utterly without foun- 
dation. In the event that there is a truth underlying the 
rumov, however, it is far better that one should do some- 
thing to ascertain the situation and to correct it than that 
he should further increase feeling by fanning the fears of 
others. 

There are many other exceedingly simple things which 
we can do. One of the simplest, and yet one of the most 
important, of these is to practice common courtesy in our 
relationship toward our Negro friends, and to be kind and 
just in all matters. We can cast our ballot as citizens and 
exert what influence we have upon others for the election of 
those officers who stand for justice and law enforcement 
without prejudice toward the rights of way. We can en- 
courage those leaders—public officers, editors, ministers, 
tenchers, judges, police officers, or ordinary citizens—-who 
are doing what they can to promote right relationships be- 
tween the races and to deal justly with the Negroes. We 
can also protest with all the vigor that is in us against any 
miscarriage of justice in the community where we live, or 
any condition or practice which manifestly does injury to- 
ward our Negro neighbors. There are many times when an 
injustice is done to a Negro on buses, street cars, or in pub- 
lic places where a white man may stand for the rights of 
a neighbor who would only cause serious difficulty by in- 
sisting too strenuously upon his own rights. We can sup- 
port bond issues to provide better schools and better hos- 
pital facilities for Negroes, and all community enterprises 
which are designed to further the welfare of that race. 

Again, as Christians, we can certainly give ourselves more 
earnestly to the basic task of evangelism in the broadcast 
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and proper sense of that term. At the very best, Christians 
follow the teachings of their Lord imperfectly, and many 
church members seem all too unwilling to know what those 
teachings are. It is still true that the hope of the world 
lies in the Christian way of life, however, and that we can- 
not expect men to follow Christ unless they believe in his 
authority. A majority of Americans are not Christian to- 
day even in name, and certainly our practices are far from 
having been brought into accord with the spirit of Christ. 
This is a day in which the church needs to concentrate more 
than ever before on bringing men individually to accept 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, and to follow him day by 
day in all the affairs of life, in business as well as in home 


Hungry People 
By PALMER 
Ill. WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 


OOD. In his recent report Herbert Hoover said that 

the United States and Britain would have to spend 

$475,000,000 each in the next eighteen months to pre- 
vent outright starvation in Germany. He further said that 
the total requests for American relief would run trom 
$1,200,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 in the next eighteen 
months. 

In a recent article in the New York Times, written from 
Brussels, C. L. Sulsberger said: ‘‘An even worse situation 
than that of this winter can be looked for next year.’’ Mr. 
Sulzberger gives two reasons for making this prediction. In 
the first place, he says that thousands of acres of grain 
crops, orchards, and gardens have been frozen by the 
astonishing cold of the past winter. He also points out 
that many acres will not be planted at all because peasants 
have devoured their seed grain in order to exist. He predicts 
a woefully insufficient crop when this year’s harvest is 
gathered in the principal agricultural areas of Europe. 

Other writers agree that the food situation in Europe 
will remain desperate. Even before World War II Europe 
was only eighty-nine per cent self-sufficient. Dr. J. Hutche- 
son Cockburn says that the major emergency needs of west- 
ern Europe may be covered in a year or two, but that those 
of central Europe will require at least three or four years. 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft says: ‘‘Our information indicates that 
next winter in those areas (Germany and Austria) will 
be just as bad as this one.” Frank Northam, a British 
chartered accountant, says: ‘It is clear that Germany and 
Austria will not approach normal for a long time to come. 
Poland and Hungary are more doubtful. Germany always 
imported a tremendous portion of her food, and now she 
has many more people, much less land. Tremendous im- 
ports will have to be made from outside, or Germany will 
starve again next year.’’ 

There seems to: be no doubt that the task of keeping 
Europe from starving remains with us. Church World 
Service hopes to be able to disburse $2,090,000 monthly in 
cash and goods during this year. Whether it succeeds will 
depend on the support it gets from churches. The best 
way to help is by cash contributions. Church World Service 
Points out that money contributed for purchase of relief 
supplies goes five or six times as far as gifts of food pur- 
chased from retail stores. 

Reconstruction. The immediate economic problem is not 
simply that of feeding. The whole economic machine must 
be set to functioning again over much of Europe. Mr. 
Hoover reports that ‘railroads are still disorganized.’’ Fac- 
torics must be rebuilt, and when rebuilt supplied with raw 
materials. It is stated that from the most optimistic esti- 
mates, factories in the American zone in Germany are pvo- 
*Mr. Steele, who is pastor of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian church, Lake Placid, Fla.. has previously discuss:d 
here ‘The Present Situation” and ‘‘What the Churches Have 
Done” about relief and rehabilitation needs in Europe. This 
is the concluding article in his series. 
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life, in relationships with other races as well as with their 
own. We have a great work to do in the evangelization 
of the white race. We have a similar work to do in the 
evangelization of the Negroes, and our own church is 
called upon to give today as it has never given before 
for the provision of better education and religious oppor- 
tunities to our neighbors in black. The challenge is one 
which we cannot escape and the opportunity is one which 
we must not allow to go unseized. 

“Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the law 
and the prophets.’’ 

What does the Golden Rule require of you today? 


Without Homes 


STEELE* 


ducing at less than thirty per cent of capacity. <A large 
industrial export is essential. Communications systems must 
be restored. Tools, machines, agricultural implements, farm 
animals, fertilizer, and seed are needed to restore agricui- 
ture to prewar levels. These needs have not been met. 
Shelter must be provided for millions. 

Visitors to Europe tell us that one is overwhelmed by 
the sheer physical destruction which has befallen this Con- 
tinent. The mind staggers at the problem of rebuilding that 
confronts these people. The start of any serious reconstruc- 
tion has been postponed indefinitely. Robert Root says: 
“An indication of the slowness of recovery is the fact that, 
because of the scarcity of building materials, in all Europe 
not one wholly destroyed church has been wholly rebuilt.” 

The task of reconstruction in Europe has hardly begun. 
It is a problem that remains to be faced. 

Refugees. The refugee division of the World Council of 
Churches admits that it is unable to cope with the misery of 
uprooted millions. It was hoped that a world-wide solution 
to their plight could be discovered. There are no signs 
that the governments will come to grips with this problem 
on that scale. Therefore, every indication is that the refu- 
gees are going to be on the hands and consciences of the 
churches and church people for a long time to come. 

A Sense of Fellowship. Perhaps the greatest need of the 
churches in Europe is for a sense of fellowship with 
churches abroad. They feel so alone. ‘‘A God-inspired in- 
vasion of dynamic good-will and an effective demonstration 
of Christian kindliness” is needed. Hertha Kraus says: 
“Germans are desperately asking for information, for knowl- 
edge, for ideas matured in the atmosphere of free com- 
munities. They are asking for the stimulus of thorough 
discussion of fundamental problems such as educational 
planning, human relations, and the interaction of individual 
end state.” To this plea we can at least give a listening 
heart. 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk says: ‘The spiritual reconstruc- 
tien of Europe cannot be accomplished by ecclesiastica] in- 
vasion from without. American Christians have nothing to 
offer that will surpass in splendor the devotion to Christ 
exhibited by European Christians tested in the fires of per- 
sccution. What the churches of Europe needs and have 
every right to expect from the family of Christ through- 
out the world is help in strengthening their own institutions, 
enriching their own ministry and undergirding their own 
faith, to the end that they may with greater boldness and 
effectiveness proclaim the gospel of Europe’s s°lvation. The 
churches of Europe are entitled to this consideration.” 

All of this means that the time cannot yet be seen when 
American church members can say that our job in Europe 
is done. There is an increasing tendency in Geneva to say 
that there will always be a department in the World Council 
of Churches to do what the staff is now starting. Perhaps 
the temporary ‘‘department of reconstruction and _ inter- 
church aid” will become the permanent ‘‘department of in- 
ter-church aid.’” How long church relief to Europe shall 
go on is very probably up to us, the members of the Ameri- 
can churches. 
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EDITORIAL 


An Invitation to Unity 

When our coming General Assembly 
meets it will face a question of church 
union on a far broader scale than the 
contemplated Presbyterian reunion. 
Possibly our permanent committee on 
cooperation and union already has con- 
sidered this question, but if it has we 
have not heard about it. 

The issue has to do with an official 
invitation from the Federal Council of 
Churches to all the denominations which 
make up the council, inviting each one 
to take part in “a plenary conference 
of representatives of American churches 
to consider the immediate possibility of 
closer unity.’’ As one of ‘‘those denomi- 
nations which already accord one an- 
other mutual recognition of ministries 
and sacraments,”’ we are included. We 
recognize the validity of ordination 
other than our own and of sacraments 
administered under other auspices. We 
always have done this. We are a bit 
proud, pardonably so, we hope, of our 
goodwill toward our brethren in other 
churches. We respect them and we 
work with them, we receive members 
from their churches and we dismiss 
them from our own to theirs all the 
time. 

This general convocation was con- 
ceived by the General Council of Con- 
gregational Churches last summer, with 
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an overture to the Federal Council seek- 
ing the general meeting. Later the 
Disciples of Christ joined in the petition. 
At its Seattle meeting in December, the 
Federal Council approved the idea and 
wrote the letter of invitation. 

The department of church cooperation 
and union of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, has replied to the invitation, de- 
claring its readiness to discuss relations 
with any other evangelical church and 
to send representatives to a conference 
on measures of church union, if and 
when such a conference is held. The 
department emphasized that this has 
been the traditional attitude of the USA 
church on the question of church union. 
What other churches have done we have 
not yet heard. 

In our considerations we have felt 
ourselves straining a bit even to think 
about a reunion of Presbyterianism; 
now to be called upon to consider this 
larger movement in Protestantism is 
even more taxing. Hoeing our own row 
would be infinitely easier; keeping off 
in our corner would be far less involved 
and troublesome—but there are tides 
running, there are forces at work in 
our world which are drawing Christian 
men and women and their churches 
nearer and nearer each other. These 
tides, or forces, or rather this Power, 
we believe, is the Spirit of the Living 
God. Whether we will or no, we cannot 
run off to ourselves, we cannot refuse 
the great word ECUMENICAL in our 
distraught world. When the balance 
hangs between a pagan and secularized 
society on the one hand, and a poten- 
tially Christian world on the other, then 
down deep in our hearts we know where 
our weight had better be thrown. 

In commenting on this development, 
The Christian Century says, “It seems 
clear that the ‘closer unity’ to be sought 
must be something more organic than 
the federation of autonomous denomi- 
nations. We already have federation, 
and it has brought us together in a 
fellowship of cooperative activity, hard 
to envisage a generation ago. But the 
question now raised is whether this co- 
operative fellowship has not brought 
a large group of churches to the place 
where they are able to give outward and 
visible expression to the mutuality 
which they potentially recognize in one 
another. It may be too much to hope 
that none of the more resourceful 
churches will say no, but it is not too 
much to expect that most of them will 
accept the invitation in good faith and 
with earnest hope and purpose. 

“For the success of this movement all 
Christians who have at heart the fate 
of non-Roman Christianity in America 
and who are intelligently aware of the 
in which it now stands, will 
earnestly pray and work to make sure 
that their own chureh is not dis- 
obedient to this divine imperative.” 

In a later editorial in the same pub- 
lication, reference is made to the pos- 


crisis 


sibilities of Presbyterian reunion, with 
the question raised as to whether this 
union would serve ‘‘to silence voices 
and to inhibit action looking toward 
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greater cooperation on a broad front 
among American Protestants 
whether Presbyterian union may not be 
gained at the cost of Presbyterian 
leadership in the broader field of 
ecumenical Protestantism.’’ 

This is something to think about . 
something to think about. At the same 
time it should be said that Presby- 
terians, North and South, just as Chris- 
tians at any point of the compass, can 
hardly escape the compulsion of the 
ecumenical movement in a world like 
ours. Therefore, it is to be devoutly 
prayed that Presbyterians, having ex- 
perienced the happy incidents of a 
family reunion, will be, of all people, 
most in the mood for a broadening of 
the same experience in the larger 
Christian family. 


GUEST EDITORS 


New Day Dawning 
BY CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 
In First Church Life, Pittsburgh 





There is, undoubtedly, a new day 
dawning for the Negro in Dixie Land. 
Both secular and religious papers con- 
stantly speak of this issue, and with 
evident sympathy, and appreciation of 
the fact that there must be a degree of 
change, and more recognition of the 
Negro as a fellow citizen and fellow 
Christian. This is true of the Presby- 
terian Church, US, which is definitely 
planning for the expression of a fuller 
Christian brotherhood as between race 
and race. The church is also disturbed 
by the fact that it had more Negro com- 
municants before the Civil War than it 
has now. 

It looks, indeed, as if the day is not 
too far distant when “Jim Crowism,” 
and practical disfranchisement will pass 
out of the southern picture. Yet it will 
not be without eruptions of prejudice 
and angry protest. As an example of 
this, let me quote from a letter, from 
a layman, in Louisiana, answering an 
article which had appeared in the 
church paper advocating a more co- 
operative spirit (Letter, THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK, Dec. 30, by A. J. 
Navard). This man wrote: “I gather 
from page five that a great many weak, 
lost-soul Presbyterians are trying to 
redeem their spiritual side by advocat- 
ing racial equality, What a nonsensical 
idea! Christ chose neither Negro nor 
mixed bloods; nothing but pure whites. 
The Almighty God does not, will not, 
and cannot partake in any manner, 
shape or form with that which is not 
pure. Contaminated flesh is bad enough, 
but to contaminate the heart—well. 


“Tam a Presbyterian, but if the pres- 
ent Presbyterian Church adopts the plan 
of racial equality, I shall pull out and 
attempt to organize a Presbyterian 
chureh for whites only. However, 
please do not misunderstand. [ do not 
believe in the Klan, or Columbians, or 

(Continued on page 12) 
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How to Learn the Will of God 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Part I 


“Well, then, my brothers, I appeal to 
you, by the mercy of God, to dedicate 
your bodies as a living sacrifice, con- 
secrated and acceptable to God. ‘ 
Instead of being moulded to this world, 
have your mind renewed, and so be 
transformed in nature, able to make 
out what the will of God is, namely, 
what is good and acceptable to him 
and perfect... Romans 12:1, 2 (Mof- 
fatt). 


F YOU COULD FIND on your pillow 
some morning a typewritten sheet 
filled with definite, detailed instruc- 

tions for the day, directions you knew 
had been dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
wouldn't you follow those directions 
to the letter? The trouble is, we have 
no such instruction sheet, though we 
all wish we had. Still we need not be 
left in the dark. 

The first thing to realize is that com- 
plete and unquestionable certainty, es- 
pecially about details, is not to be had. 
Anyone who thinks it is possible to be 
certain beyond any doubt, should listen 
to arguments in presbytery or else- 
where between two ministers, each of 
whom is equally certain he knows what 
the Holy Spirit wants. Or if several 
are agreed, then watch what happens 
when that group runs into another 
group equally consecrated, equally cer- 
tain, equally stubborn. There is such a 
thing as feeling certain, but convincing 
others you are right is another mat- 
ter. : 

Nevertheless, if you are willing to 
he humble, willing to admit that even 
the best of persons (meaning yourself, 
naturally) can be mistaken, then you 
can take some first steps in learning 
the will of God. 


CST IMPORTANT of all, you must 

desire his will above all things. 

God seldom, if ever, reveals his 
will to those who care nothing about 
it. He may bend the indifferent or 
break the rebellious, but they may not 
even recognize his hand. It is only 
the consecrated in heart who are likely 
to know much about it. Paul chal- 
lenges his readers to dedication before 
he suggests that they may know what 
the will of God is. 

Given this consecrated desire, other 
things follow. First comes the renew- 
ing and transforming of the mind. This 
does not usually come suddenly. But 
transformation there must be; your 
mind must become like the mind of 
Christ. You must practice thinking as 
he would think, reacting as he reacts. 
You must look at life from his point 
of view. As his mind grows more and 
more within vou, as you acquire the 
habit of Christ-like thinking, as your 


“natural” reactions of anger, fear and 
the like are replaced by the Christ- 
mind, you will find an interesting thing 
happening to you. In the early stages, 
your second thoughts are likely to be 
best; it will need some considering to 
reflect what Jesus would be likely to 
think about this. But later on, if you 
are persistent in the spirit, you will find 
that your first thoughts are best. Less 
time for reflection may be needed, es- 
pecially on the simpler matters. Your 
decisions, as you rise in the Christian 
life, can be ‘‘natural’’ again and un- 
forced; but it will be the new nature, 
the “new creation in Christ,’ that 
directs the decisions. 

This is not a matter of mystical and 
incommunicable insights. It is not 
something totally remote from anything 
reasonable. It is not thinking in the 
dark, or acquiring a sixth sense to save 
you from the trouble of thinking. There 
are definite clues to the nature of the 
will of God, clues you can grasp at the 
very beginning of your search. Even 
if you had never once sought the will of 
God before this moment, even if tiis is 
your first hour as a Christian, you can 
take hold of something definite that 
will help you, three specific marks of 
the genuine will of God. Paul tells 
us what they are. 

First is this: God's will is the good. 
If an idea—a plan, a choice, a habit, 
an attitude, an action, a pattern of liv- 
ing—is bad, or 





tends to badness, or 


has a twist or tinge of badness about 
it, if it does harm to others, then you 
know it is out of line with the will of 
God. The good is always in line with 
God’s will, the bad never is. 

Second: God's will is the “accept- 
able.’ Paul uses this adjective, almost 
in the same sentence, to describe the 
Christian’s sacrifice of himself; it is the 
same word used in the Old Testament 
to designate the sacrifices which would 
please God. And the “acceptable’’ was 
always clean and costly. One could 
never offer God what one would not use 
oneself. So if a thing is in line with 
God’s will it is the ‘‘acceptable” thing, 
the clean, the costly thing. You can 
always be sure of this: if it costs you 
nothing, if it is ‘‘just as easy as not,”’ 
if it puts you to no trouble and leaves 
you just as you were, if it is something 
which can be done lightly and without 
effort. it is most doubtful whether it 
is God’s will at all. What the lazy 
and the fool enjoy is not likely to be 
the will of the Most High. 

Third: 
you. have 


God's will is the perfect. If 
your choice between two 
actions (or habits or friendships or 
whatnot) both of which are good, then 
the one which is more near to perfection 
is nearer to the will of God. That which 
is perfect in itself we may never reach; 
hut any shorter aim is less than Chris- 
tian. Perfection is often more difficult 
than imperfection. But it is never 
Christ-like to choose the eas‘er way just 
because it is easy. 

All this may sound like a lot of 
trouble. Well, if that typewritten sheet 
fell on your pillow tonight, fresh from 
heaven, would you throw it into the 
wastebasket merely because it looked 
like a lot of trouble? 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, llth, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 


Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 


Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton. N. C. 


Instructor Rating. 


own business. 











Six semester hours 





SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


TWELVE WEEKS SUMMER SESSION, 1947 


First Term, June 9-July 19 

Second Term, July 21-August 30 

may be obtained at either term or twelve 
semester hours at both. 

For further information write: 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


REGRETFULLY ANNOUNCES 
THAT ENROLLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1947, IS COMPLETE 
Only exceptional further applications considered 
APPLICATIONS FOR 1948 ENROLLMENT AND FOR 1947 
SUMMER SESSIONS (FROM JUNE 5 TO AUGUST 28) 
ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
F. W. Hengeveld, Registrar 











MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
. Nearly a century of proved ability to 
Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal edycation that is 
Christian, 
Thoroughness in Instruction 
Friendliness on the Campus 
Sound Personal Guidance 


lege for Women 


For information write: 
Mrs. Martha S. Grafton 


Acting President 





Franc L. McCluer, President 























Let the Children 


Interpret Foreign Missions 
To Your Sunday School 





ON 
CHILDREN’S 


FOREIGN MISSION DAY 


MAY 4, 1947 


Give Them «a Chance 
Iu China 





Order Program Meaterial 
from 
Educational Department 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 


SEND SPECIAL OFFERING TO CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
mein 











APRIL 21, 1947 


CHURCH NEWS 


New Organization of Snedecor 
Synod Established in Florence 


Snedecor Memorial Synod News 





North and South Carolina Presbytery 
organized a church March 9, 1947, 
when a commission of that presbytery, 
with the Rev. T. J. James, chairman, 
met in Florence, S.C. This new church 
was developed as a mission of the First 
church of Florence under the direction 
of Dr. James E. Cousar. Dr. Cousar 
was present at the organization meet- 
ing and brought greetings from his ses- 
sion, written to the pastor and to the 
new congregation, pledging his people’s 
continued support. In addition to Dr. 
Cousar there came to this meeting an 
elder and representatives from each de- 
partment of the First church. The pas- 
tor of the new church, Moses E. James, 
has said, ‘‘The First church of Florence 
has done a great work in advancing the 
Kingdom of God in the hearts of our 
people. We wish to express to them 
our grateful appreciation for what they 
have done and are doing, and we hope 
to lead many to Christ through the 
program of our Presbyterian Church, 
US.” 


Two Laboratory Schools 
Have PReen Scheduled 


Snedecor Synod’s religious education 
committee is planning, in addition to 
other conferences during the summer, 
two laboratory schools for the training 
of teachers in actual experiences under 
competent leaders. These will be held 
in New Orleans and in Hartsville, S. C. 

MOSES E. JAMES. 

Florence, S. C. 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress | 
Box Z, Richmond, Va. : 


Davis and Elkins 


SUMMER LANGUAGE 
SCHGOLS 


French, German and Spanish. 





Demonstration sehool for high 
school students. 

Rates for residents of West Vir- 
ginia or Synod, $135.00, others 
$165.00. An all inelusive fee— 
covering board, room, tuition, and 
books. 

Particulars— Write : 

J. G. Thompson, Ph. D., Director, 


Davis and Elkins College, 





Elkins, West Virginia 
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CAMPUS NEWS purchased four surplus property air- features connected with the Greater 


planes for use in its Flight and Me- University will be a music center and 
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Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, ete. Charges average $240 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 














Our Trust Department facilities are 
especially valuable in these days of 
complicated taxes and estate proce- 
dure. It will cost you nothing but 


INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT MILK. .No. 1: 


A glass of warm milk before you re- 
tire will help you sleep better! 


your time to discuss your problem 
with our Trust Officers. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond Virronvna 


pope jy Tet DAIRY CO. 


= Chairman of the Board “The Home of Better Milk”’ 
- a ee. 1810-18 W. Main St. Dial 5-2838 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, N. €, 


Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Libefal arts. Music, com- 
mercial and fine art. One and two-vea- 
secretarial. Small classes. Individualized 
attention. Homelike atmosphere. Rast- 
dence for girls. Board and tuition. $364- 
$374. Scholarships available. Presbyte- 
rian. Write for catalog P. 


Worship Folders 


lor special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples upon _ request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 











John Montgomery, President 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. Write us for 


Home Office Richmond, Virginia Information 
Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 











Plan Your Outing This Year 


LAKE CHESTER 


On U. S. Highway No. 1 Next to Colony Inn Opposite Half-Way House 


For your protection—-new filter plant. 


For your pleasure—-new equipment. 
Will open Memorial Day. 
Popular prices. 
Five miles from Richmond—11 miles from Petersburg and Hopewell. 


A good place to have a good time anytime. Ample space on beach and in 


water for any size crowd. 


Ride through on your next pleasure drive. 
Lake Chester, R. F. D. 15, Richmond, Va., 


Make reservations by writing 
yr phone Richmond 7-5061. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Charles E. Tyler from Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., to 2513 N. 30th St., Omaha 10, 
Nebraska, the Hillside Presbyterian 
church. 

Herbert S. Turner, pastor of the 
Bethel church, near Staunton, Va., for 
the past 25 years, will resign next fall 
to give his full time to the professor- 
ship of philosophy and biblical litera- 
ture at Mary Baldwin College. Dr. Tur- 
ner has taught classes there since 1938, 


MARRIED 


Wilds S. DuBose, Jr., assistant minis- 
ter of Trinity church, Montgomery, 
Ala., and Miss Margaret Sweatt were 
married in Atlanta, March 31, by the 
father of the groom. 


RACE RELATIONS SECRL.TARY 


3. Oscar Lee, who has been field secre- 
tary of the race relations department 
of the Federal Council, has been elected 
the department’s secretary, succeeding 
George E. Haynes, who retived in De- 
cember. Dr. Lee received ais graduate 
degree in theology at Union Seminary in 
Virginia last May. He was the first 
Neezro to be called to the Federal Coun- 
cil’s secretarial staff. 


DEATHS 


George H. Gilmer, 81, Draper, Va. 
died April 9 in a Pulaskik hospital. Dr. 
Gilmer, who retired 13 years ago, was 
pastor of the Draper's Valley Church 
for 30 years, later serving as home mis- 
sions superintendent of Abingdon Pres- 
bytery. 

George Hannah Atkinson, 68, for- 
merly of Columbia, S. C., died in a Rich- 
mond, Va., hospital April 10. 


RETIREMENT 


James M. Graham, pastor of the 
Prattville, Ala., church since 1928, has 
retired from the active ministry and 
has been made pastor emeritus of the 
Prattville church. 


DR. MACARTNEY 
( Continued from page 8) 
any other unit attempting to foment 
trouble between races.’’ 

The editor of the paper in which this 
letter appears, appropriately heads the 
letter, “Peter said’’---Acts 10:14. The 
verse reads, ‘‘But Peter said, Not so 
Lord, for I have never eaten anything 
that was common or unclean.’’  Per- 
haps more appropriately even than that, 
he might have headed the letter, ‘Paul 
said’’—Acts 17:26: “And hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth.”’ 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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National Glory and Decay 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 27 


I Kings 1-11; Print 


Israel’s rise and brief prosperity was 
due to the influence of three men— 
Samuel, Saul, and David. Samuel 
brought about a great religious revival, 
re-established justice, recovered Israel’s 
independence, anointed Saul as king, 
and wrote the constitution of the king- 
dom. Saul expanded the nation’s bord- 
ers and made: it for the first time a 
minor ‘“‘power.”’ Unfortunately, he 
broke with Samuel, and his growing 
jealousy of David, who might have 
saved the nation, led to the renewed 
submission of Israel to the Philistines, 
and to Saul’s final suicide on Mount 
Gilboa. 

David was the man who had the 
greatest influence on Israel’s subse- 
quent life. He united the tribes as 
they had never been united before, 
made Jerusalem the religious and po- 
litical capital of the nation, created an 
imposing empire which greatly in- 
creased Israel’s prosperity and prestige, 
left a profound influence on its litera- 
ture, and by his personal life (in spite 
of grievous moral faults) and his vic- 
torious reign, left a memory and 
aroused a hope which inspired much of 
Israel’s subsequent history. 

We study this week the life and ca- 
reer of King Solomon, who brought 
the Kingdom of Israel to its highest 
pitch of splendor and at the same time 
sowed in it the seeds of dissolution; 
who built a glorious temple unto God 
and himself departed from the faith; a 
man reputed to be the wisest man who 
ever lived, but whose wisdom in the 
end became worldly wisdom which took 
no account of God. It is a career which 
is full of significance for our present 
day. 


I. Solomon Crowned, I Kings 1-2 


King David was old and decrepit, 
and the time of his departure was at 
hand. Adonijah, his eldest son, natur- 
ally regarded himself as the heir to 
the throne, but David and the domi- 
nant faction in the court, supported by 
Nathan, the prophet, and Bathsheba, 
David’s favorite wife, were determined 
that the honor should go to Solomon, 
the son of David and Bathsheda. Adoni- 
jah attempted to consolidate his posi- 
tion and to win the allegiance of the 
key men of the kingdom, but his de- 
signs were suspected and his hopes 
dashed by the sudden coronation of 
Solomon while David was still alive. 

It is a very interesting story. Pro- 
fessor D. C. Simpson in the Abingdon 
Bible Commentary says: ‘The author 


3:5-9, 5:13-16; 11:4-9 


rises td superb heights of artistic skill 
in depicting the last moments of the 
aged king; the dangers of confusion 
in the leadership of the nation caused 
by the uncertainty as to David’s right- 
ful successor; the plots and counter- 
plots within the court; Adonijah’s has- 
tily conceived plot and furtive banquet; 
the cunning subtlety rather than states- 
manship of the aged Nathan, who had 
once been the bold exponent of the mor- 
al law of a God of justice and forgive- 
ness; but now appears to be little more 
than a common wire-puller in a court 
torn by the claims of conflicting worldly 
interests; and the once beautiful, but 
now aging Bathsheba’s equally guileful 
intervention on behalf of her beloved 
son. The dramatic outcome of it all is 
seen in Solomon’s immediate triumph; 
and in the crushing effect of the news 
of this on Adonijah’s fellow banqueters 
and plotters.’’ The whole story is one 
of conflicting interests, desirous of 
worldly power. It has been repeated 
with variations in every age and in 
every land. 

Coming to the throne under these 
circumstances, Solomon was beset with 
enemies who would gladly have caused 
his fall. Some of these men David 
warned him against and suggested that 
he deal with them according to his wis- 
dom. Solomon kept each man under 
careful surveillance and in the end dis- 
patched those who aroused his suspi- 
cion; among them, Adonijah, his rival 
for the throne, and Joab, once the loyal 
but unruly commander of David’s army. 
Perhaps such strong action was neces- 
sary if Solomon was to retain his 
throne. We have seen something of 
the same sort (purge is the modern 
word) carried out on a larger scale and 
in more ruthless manner by the Com- 
munists in Russia the Fascists in Italy, 
and the Nazis in Germany. Despots in 
ancient times and in modern times are 
not very squeamish when it comes to 
crushing opposition. Only in democra- 
cies do minorities receive protection. 


II. His Wisdom, I Kings 3-4 


Solomon was hardly more than a 
youth when he came to the throne; 
naturally he was overwhelmed by the 
greatness of the task which lay before 
him—the administration of the great 
empire that had been assembled by his 
father, David. Early in his reign he 
went to Gibeon, six miles north of Je- 
rusalem, at the time one of the great 
religious centers of the nation, and 
there offered a thousand burnt offerings 
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unto God (note his love for lavish dis- 
play here and later). The burnt offer- 
ings symbolized his consecration and 
the consecration of the nation unto God. 

That night God appeared unto him 
in a dream and said, “Ask what I shall 
give thee.’’ Solomon did not ask for 
wealth or fame, as many young men 
would have done, but for an understand- 
ing heart (Heb.: ‘‘a hearing heart’’) to 
judge this people. Solomon appears 
here at his best, a young man conscious 
of his responsibility, recognizing his 
need of divine wisdom. 

God, in answer, granted his request 
and promised him in addition that he 
would have both riches and honor. Most 
of the story of Solomon’s reign is an 
illustration of the fulfillment of that 
promise. 

In chapters 3-4, for example, we have 
various illustrations of Solomon’s wis- 
dom. He had asked particularly for 
wisdom to judge the people and several 
instances of his shrewdness in solving 
difficult cases are put 
16-28). 

He was also wise in his administra- 
tion of governmental affairs and con- 
siderable space is given to his civil -or- 
ganization (4:1-19). 

He succeeded too in holding together 
the vast empire which David had carved 
out by the sword (4:20-21), a note- 
worthy feat in that it was accomplished 
without resort to arms. Solomon fol- 
lowed other means. He formed alli- 
ances with all the surrounding nations 
and sealed the treaties by his numer- 
ous marriages. Thus his chief wife was 
the daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
and the mightiest nation of the east. 
This is the real explanation of his gi- 
gantic harem. His thousand wives in- 
cluded many royal princesses and scores 
of their attendants who became sec- 
ondary wives of the mighty king. 

He was noted for his learning. He 
had a genius for writing and collecting 
proverbs, short, salty sayings that 
brought ‘‘wisdom”’ to bear upon the af- 
fairs of daily life and put it in such a 
way that it stuck like a barb in the hu- 
man memory (4:29-34). 


before us (3: 


Ill. His Piety, I Kings 5—9:9 


Solomon was not only a wise and able 
ruler, but also in the beginning a very 
pious man. This piety received its out- 
ward embodiment in the construction 
of a magnificent temple, which became 
one of the wonders of his reign, and 
which, because of its influence on 
Israel’s future history, receives consid- 
erable space in the inspired record. 

As a matter of fact the temple was 
only one item in an extensive program 
which kept Solomon busy during a large 
part of his reign. Thus in 7:1-8 we 
read that Solomon built the House of 
the Forest of Lebanon (used for an 
armory and assembly room), a Hall of 
Pillars—probably a waiting chamber; a 
Hall of Justice; a Royal residence, and 
a house for Pharaoh’s daughter. But 
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the sacred historian is especially inter- 
ested in the temple. 

It was made of stone, lined with 
cedar, and overlaid with gold. Most of 
the furniture was also of gold. The 
far-off Lebanon, 
dragged down to the Mediterranean and 
floated on the water to Joppa, then 


cedars were cut in 


dragged overland, up the mountains to 
Jerusalem. Forced labor was required 
to carry on the mighty project and two 
levies were made, one consisting of 30,- 
000 Israelites, the other composed of 
the foreigners who dwelt in the land 
(I Kings 5; II Chron. 2:17-18). 

Chapter 8 describes the dedication of 
the temple. Solomon prays that God’s 
promise to David of an unending dy- 
nasty may be fulfilled and that prayers 
made in this temple may be answered 
by God, though it is recognized that 
heaven and the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him, much less the house 
that he has built. It is one of the fin- 
est prayers in the Bible. and we still 
go back to it when we dedicate our own 
houses of worship. 

In 9:1-9 we have God's 
Solomon was assured that God would 


response. 


hallow the temple and put his name 
there; the promise however was a con- 
ditional one, and depended upon his 
obedience to the divine 
Once more it is made clear that out- 


commands. 


ward form can never take the place of 
inward loyalty; that righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation while sin destroys its 
very foundations. 


IV. His Prosperity, 9:10—10:29 


Solomon’s wisdom and piety were 
rewarded with outward prosperity, and 
with great material splendor. Nothing 
like it was ever known in Israel before, 
nor afterwards. In a number of dif- 
ferent ways the sacred writer tries to 
suggest to us something of the bril- 
liance of his reign. 

In i0:22 he Solomon’s 
navy, which sailed the seas with the 
help of skilled mariners furnished by 
his ally, Hiram, King of Tyre (9:27). 
Solomon’s main port was at Ezion- 
Geber on the Red Sea (9:26). Nelson 
Clueck, of the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research in Jerusalem, has re- 
cently discovered that this city under 
Solomon's patronage, became a great 
smelting and refining center—an an- 
cient Pittsburgh. Copper was refined 
here and sent by water to Southern 
Arabia, Egypt and Sinai, and perhaps 
to India, Sumatra, East Africa or even 
Spain (Tarshish is most likely Tartes- 
sus in Southern Spain). On the return 
trip the fleet brought back “gold and 
silver, ivory, apes and peacocks.” “‘Huge 
cargoes were required to make the 
king’s shields and bucklers of gold; 
to overlay his thrones with stretches 
of ivory, and to adorn the table with 
a service of solid gold. The precious 
metal was used nonchalantly in the 
place lined with the forest of Lebanon, 
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for ‘it was nothing accounted of in the 
days of Solomon.’ There is little won- 
der that when the gift-bearing Queen 
of Sheba saw the luxuriousness of the 
Hebrew court ‘there was no more spirit 
in her’ (I Kings 10:5). Silver was as 
plentiful as stones and imported Leba- 
non cedars as the lowly sycamores of 
Judea.” (Miller: Encyclopedia of Bible 
Life.) 

Solomon’s income was further swelled 
by the tribute paid him annually by 
the surrounding nations. His economic 
prosperity was due not only to his in- 
dustrial enterprises and to tribute ex- 
acted from the Philistines and the 
states of Transjordia and Syria, but 
also to his trade in horses and chariots. 
I Kings 10:28-29 which reads a little 
obscurely in our English translations, 
has been clarified by recent archaeolog- 
ical discoveries. As Albright has made 
clear, the horses were bought in Cilicia 
“at the current price,’ it should read, 
and then re-sold in Egypt at a profit. 
At the same time he imported fine 
chariots from Egypt and re-sold them 
Syrians. He was fortunate 
enough to be at the crossroads of sup- 
ply of two of the most coveted articles 
of his day and knew how to make the 
most of his opportunity. To protect 
his wealth and secure the peace of his 
nation Solomon maintained a great mili- 
tary establishment (10:26). He spe- 
cialized in chariots and in cavalry, the 
most efficient instruments of rapid war- 
fare in that day. They were stationed 
in Jerusalem or in his fortified cities, 
so distributed as to be readily available 
in times of need. From 1926 through 
1939 uncovered Megiddo, 
one of Solomon’s chariot cities. There 
are stalls for 450 horses and places for 
150 chariots. We can actually see the 
stone mangers from which the horses 
ate their grain, and the hitching posts 
with well-worn loops, where their bri- 
dles were fastened. 


to the 


excavators 


The copper indus- 
try, the navy, the trade in horses and 
chariots, the army prepared to strike 
quickly in any part of the empire all 
helped to give Solomon the reputation 
of being the richest and wisest of all 
the kings of the earth. 


V. His Failure, I Kings 11 


Solomon was pious in his youth; he 
consecrated himself unto God at the be- 
ginning of his reign and prayed for 
wisdom; he built the temple and offered 
a beautiful prayer before the people, 
but when he was old “his wives turned 
away his heart after other gods” (11: 
4). 

Solomon had a brilliant reign. He 
brought the kingdom to its highest 
pitch of outward prosperity. But that 
outward glitter was mostly show; it 
was based on the heavy taxation of the 
people and on the forced labor of the 
masses which raised up adversaries in 
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(11:14-40) and 
caused the wreck and division of the 


his life time which 
kingdom after his death (12:1-20). 

As Farrar puis it: “Solomon’s osien- 
tatious commerce proved an expensive 
failure; his political alliance, a hollow 
truce; his sinful luxury but filmed a 
deep and sullen discontent; his shame- 
ful harem gave him neither a real home 
nor a true love; his forced labor caused 
misery and disorder; he left behind 
him but one weak and worthless son to 
dismember his kingdom and disgrace his 
name.” 

It is quite plain that Solomon’s wis- 
dom degenerated into worldly wisdom 
that left God out of account. Riches 
and honor and even wisdom are dan- 
gerous things. Many a man who has 
consecrated himself to God in the days 
of his youth has been ruined later by 
the very success that God has granted. 
As success and money and reputation 
are won we are apt to forget God. We 
may endow churches, we may offer 
beautiful prayers, we may be zealous 
workers in the church, but that does 
not mean that our hearts will keep 
right with God. How does it go with 
us? Aye we growing away from God? 
Would we have to say, “I am farther 
away from God than when I was a boy,” 
or do the passing years find us more 
anxious to know his will, more conse- 
crated to his service? 

Israel’s prosperity was only show, 
because it was not based on the wel- 
fare of the masses. We have learned 
something about that today. When the 
wealth of a nation is concentrated in 
the hands of a few it may make a gor- 
geous show, but it will not endure. 
Lasting prosperity must be based upon 
the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 
At the present time not only economic 
prosperity, but the continuance of our 
democratic liberties is at stake. ‘In 
our concern for the present,”’ says the 
New York Herald-Tribune in a recent 
editorial, ‘‘let no one overlook this basic 
contest. . . . The real issue, if there 
is one, between Russia and the United 
States ...is. in the relative ade- 
quacy with which these two great sys- 
tems of human organization—the Capi- 
talist-Democratic and the Statist-totali- 
tarian—actually operate to satisfy the 
needs and aspirations of the millions 
who live under them.” “The way to 
defeat (the Communists), Life Maga- 
zine said recently, ‘‘is not to pass re- 
pressive legislation or Martin 
Dies to public service, but to prevent 
that depression and to correct the faults 
and injustices of our present system 
which make even freedom-loving 
Americans look wistfully at Russia. If 
conservatives spent more time doing 
this and less smearing other people who 
are trying to do it as Communists, they 
would get much further in the job of 
returning the (American Communist 
party) to its proper place... .” 


return 
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BOOK SECTION 


HIS WORD THROUGH PREACH- 
ING. By Gerald Kennedy. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 234 pp. $2.50. 

Here is a volume that should be ex- 
ceedingly valuable as parallel reading 
in a seminary homiletics course. Part 
1 consists of practical suggestions, not 
new but quite helpful and very read- 
able, as to methods of effective and con- 
vincing preaching. Part 2 deals pri- 
marily with the message itself, a word 
of power for both needy hearts and a 
hungry world, a word to be presented 
not as argument but as great affirma- 
tions about God. Chapter 9 is one of 
the best in the book, wherein deep and 
basic needs of men are analyzed and 
the gespel is presented as the ultimate 
answer. It gives a nice blending of the 
practical, philosophical, and theological, 
altogether stimulating, though the con- 
servative mind will not find the Christ- 
ology entirely convincing. 

W. A. ALEXANDER. 





Shreveport, La. 


JESUS ONLY. By Vance Havner. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 94 
pp. $1.25. 

This book is a compilation of four- 
teen devotional meditations on the 
teachings of Jesus. The author is a 
fundamentalist and has a gift for ex- 
pressing his opinions in concise phrases 
that will challenge the thinking of 
many, enlighten more, and confirm 
others in their belief. 

CLAUDE D. WARDLAW. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE CROsS. 
By Harold Cooke Phillips. Abingdon- 
Cokesburz, Nashville and New York. 
204 pp. $1.75. 

Eight exceedingly interesting ‘‘ser- 
mon essays.’’ Using scenes connected 
with the Cross, Dr. Phillips is not at- 
tempting full expositions, but uses at- 
titudes and actions of individuais and 
groups which contributed to our Sa- 
vior’s death as starting points for pre- 
senting certain ethical implications of 
salvation and as illustrating current 
outlooks and behavior. 


W. A. ALEXANDER. 
Shreveport, La. 


THE LECTERN. A Book of Public 
Prayers. By Carl A. Glover. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nash- 
ville. 224 pp. Price $1.50. 

This book, attractive in appearance, 
contains 164 prayers prepared for the 
use of the minister in leading services 
of common worship and for special oc- 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering —successful for 45 
years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5807 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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casions. The prayers are worthy of 
study by those responsible for leading 
others in worship and offer valuable 
suggestions for fresh phraseology. Ap- 
parently the prayers were written by 
the author in dependence on the tradi- 
tional sources of Christian prayer. 
D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 

Clearwater, Florida. 


PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES. By 
Clarence it. Macartney. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville and New 
York. 186 pp. $1.75. 

Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, of Pitts- 
burg, gives a practical, inspiring and 
helpful message out of his rich ex- 
perience and deep conviction concern- 
ing the sacred work of preaching the 
gospel. His emphasis on gospel preach- 
ing is needed. The message on Bible 
biographical preaching should stir all. 
The chapter on ‘Preaching Without 
Notes” is invaluable to young ministers 
Give this book to your preacher. 

EDWARD G. LILLY. 
Charleston, S. C. 


THE AFFIRMATION OF IMMOR- 
TALITY. By John Haynes Holmes. The 
Macmillian Co., New York. 75 pp., 
$1.50. 

This is the annual Ingersoll lecture on 
the Immortality of Man delivered at 





Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Harvard University by the distinguished 
liberal preacher, John Haynes Holmes. 
The idea of Immortality is presented 
cogently in the framework of the ancient 
rational arguments ‘‘as an answer to the 
challenge of outward as well as inward 
realities of being.’’ He feels no need 
for the strange phenomena of revelation 
(referred to Jesus in the appendix only). 
A good book, limited by its author’s 
concepts and accordingly not sufficient 
for an evangelical concept. 
ALBERT J. KISSLING. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








Spiritual Mobilization is a Crusade 
being expanded by 10,000 Ministers 
of Churches who believe Freedom is 
in peril in the world—in America— 
and who feel it the bounden duty of 
followers of Jesus to champion it 
against communism, fascism, or any 
stateism. If you would like to receive 
the above booklet, our monthly bul- 
letins, tracts, and pamphlets, let us 
hear from you. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


Title Guarantee Bldg., 
Los Angeles 13 California 















1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1947 


A REAL EDUCATION CULMINATES IN 
A Life Purpose Founded upon the Truth 
A Trained Command of Tried Resources 
A Christian Understanding of Human Needs 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
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ee . 7 
Jim, you can’t afford not to go! You’ve always 


wanted to make your life count. A few years more of 


study now will make a tremendous difference in your 
capacity to work for other people later on.” 


“But Dr. White, I ought to get to work.” 


*You will make a success in whatever line you 
adopt, but as a college man, your success would be 
much greater. A little sacrifice now will not hurt 
you. I’ve been watching you for a good many years, 
Jim. Not every boy needs a college education. But 
you do—you’re college material. 

“In a small Christian college like the one I 
attended you would get something more than mere 
facts—something that seems more important to me. 
You'd live in a Christian atmosphere, associate with 
people with Christian ideals—people who have tried 
to put those ideals into their lives. You know, a man 
is really only half educated unless his character 
develops along with his mind.” 


* * aS 


The future of the Church and of the nation is directly related 
to the kind of education provided for our youth. You—as 
a student, as a minister, as a concerned layman—have the 
privilege and the responsibility of supporting the Christian 
college. You can help find more students for our colleges, 
make better colleges for our students. 


Write any college president or Rev. W. H. Boggs, D.D., 


gio Urban’ Building, Louisville 2, hentucky 
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Presbyterian Educational Institutions 


(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775), EHampden-Sydney, Va, 
Centre Collegett (1819) Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836) Davidson, N. C. 
Southwestern* (1848) Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin College* (1849) Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Collegef (1851) Fulton, Mo. 
Queens Colleget (1857) Charlotte, N. C. 
King College* (1867) Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880) Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven College+ (1894) Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Macdonald Colleget (1896). Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904)... Elkins, W. Va. 
Montreat Colleget (1916) Montreat, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856) 
Peace Colleget (1857) 
Lees Junior College* (1884) 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) .... 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928) 


Statesville, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Jackson, Ky. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Kerrville, Texas 

. .« Maxton, N. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812) Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828) . Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853) . Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902) . Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 
Mary Baldwin Colleget (1842) .... 
Agnes Scott Colleget (1889) 


Staunton, Va. 
Decatur, Ga. 


3. Controlled by the General Assembly 
General Assembly’s Training 
School (1914) 
*Coed tWomen tMen 


Richmond, Va. 
ttAfiliated 
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